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To Social Workers: 


E of THE SURVEY are anxious to have a strong representation of active 

social workers on the roll of pioneer members of the Survey Associates. 
September 30 ends our first year, and between now and then we hope that at 
least one more from every state in the Union will come in. 


HE physicians shoulder their medical journals, and the lawyers their law 

journals, as part of their professional responsibility. In somewhat the 
same way, [HE SURVEY was put up to social workers as a common en- 
terprise last fall when it was separately incorporated and launched as an 
independent undertaking. 


F course, neither in professional income nor in numbers does social work 

compare with these older callings. We have not made an exact count of 
the vocations of the 856 Co-operating Subscribers that have enlisted thus far 
at $10 each; but, the names of many of the leaders in social reform are 
there, as well as not a few of the rank and file who feel that they havea 
personal stake in THE SURVEY. 


HINGS stand this way: With pledges in hand, we can clear this first year 
if we raise $1,500 before the end of the month. We hope to make up 
a third of this sum through fifty $10 Co-operating Subscriptions. So, very 
frankly, this special appeal and invitation is put before the active social 
workers of the country this last ten days, both as a“ family” matter—and as 


a matter of “hard pan.” 


SuRVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
105 East 22d Street, New York City. 


I enclose $10 as a co-operating subscription to the Survey Associates, 


Address. 


Note: The $10 is to cover my regular $2 subscription te THE SURVEY, plus a contributien to tke educational work 


ef magazine and National Council. 


INFORMATION 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Committee, 105 

East 22d St., New York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 

25 State Branches. Where does your state stand? 

How can you help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child-Helping, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
Correspondence and printed matter relative to 

institutions for children, child placing, infant mortality, 
care of crippled children, Juvenile Courts, etc. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS—National Child Wel- 
fare Exhibition Committee, 200 Fifth ave., New 
York, Charles F. Powlison, General Secretary, Anna 

Louise Strong, Director cf Exhibits. Bulletins covering 
Results, Organization, Cost, Construction, ete. of Child 
Welfare Pxhibits. Will assist cities in organization 
and direction, when desired. Pxhibit material to loan. 


tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, Baltimore. 
trude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. Literature on request. 

Studies preventable causes of death and illness; urges 

birth registration, maternal nursing, parental instruction. 


ciation. Pres., David lL. Edsall, M.D., Harvard Uni- 
versity Medical School; Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, 
M.D., College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE-—National Committee for Mental 
M Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York City, Clifford 
W. Beers, Sec’y. Write for pamphlets on mental 
hygiene, prevention of insanity, care of insane, social 
service in mental hygiene, State Societies for Mental 
Hygiene. 


UGENICS—-Bugenics Record Office, Cold Spring Har- 
L. I., N. Y. (American Breeders Assoc., Hu- 

Charles B. Davenport, 
bership $2, National i 
Schedules for family records 
Advice as to sui*able matings, i 
H. H. Laughlin, 8..pt. 


ATIONAL HEALTH—Committee of One Hundred 

on National Health. WH. F. Robbins, Exec. Sec., 

Room 51, 105 Wast 22d St., New York. 

all government health agencies into a National Depart- 

hore of Health to inform the people how to prevent 
isease. 


Bi ane creer isatat Pane Association for the Study 


and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 105 East 22d St., 
New York. Livingston Farrand, M.D., Exec. 
Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets, etc., sent upon request. An- 
nual transactions and other publications free to members. 


EX EDUCATION. The American Federation for Sex 

Hygiene, Tilden Building, 105 West Fortieth Street, 

New York City. Constituent societies throughout 

the country. Publications to members and upon applica- 
tion, Membership $2 per year, 


EX HYGIENE—Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 40th St., New 
York. H. P. DeForest, Sec'y. 22 affiliated societies. 

Report and leaflets free. Pducational pamphlets, 10c 

each. Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per year. 
bership, annual dues $2, includes all literature. 


lations of Women.” 


To unite > 


Mem-- 


Consumers 
League, 106 East 19th St., New York, Mrs. Flor- 


OMEN IN_INDUSTRY—National 


ence Kelley, Gen’l Sec’y. 87 branch leagues. 
Reports, pamphlets sent on request. Minimum member- 
ship fee $1.00 includes current pamphlets. 
wages boards, protection of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN-National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to better industrial conditious through 
organization and legislation. Information given. 

events in industrial world. ‘Three 

Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres., 127 N. 

Dearborn St., Chicago. ce 


S 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National League of 
Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, New York. Organ- 
izing Sec’y, Jean Hamilton. 

Recreation and instruction in self-governing and self- 

supporting groups for girls over working age. Monthly 
magazine—“The Club Worker,’ Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN-National Board, Y. W. C. A., 600 
Lexington Ave., N. Y.-C. Official magazine: The 
Association Monthly. Pres., Miss Grace H. Dodge. 


Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty. The advancement, of 
Christian Social Service. Free literature (all depart- 
ments). 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOMICS—Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, for Home, In- 
stitution, and School. Publishes Journal of Home 

Economics, 500 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Hconomics. Next meeting: 
Summer 1914, Address, Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. 


OW TO START SOCIAL CENTERS-A pamphlet of 

48 pages suggesting in detail—how to create 

and organize public sentiment, secure cooperation, 

develop the facilities at hand, arrange attractive pro- 

grams, etc. Price 10 cents. Department of Recreation, 

Russell Sage Foundation, 400 Metropolitan Tower, New 
York City. 


ECREATION—Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion. of America, 1 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Howard S. Braucher, Sec’y. 

Play, playgrounds, public recreation. 
zine, The Playground, $2 a year. 


Monthly maga- 


EDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS—National Headquarters, 
35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. A clearing house 
for information on subjects relating to work with 
Printed matter distributed; clubs organized ; work- 
ers furnished; conferences conducted. Invites member- 
ship. Club $2.00; individual $1.00. Thomas Chew, 
President ; Geo. D, Chamberlain, Acting Ex. Secty. 


OY SCOUTS—National Headquarters of the Boy 
Scouts of America, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
James E. West, Chief Scout Executive. Local 

Councils organized in principal cities, towns and counties. 
Literature on request. Monthly magazine, “Boys’ Life” 
$1 a year. Memberships: Associate $3, Sustaining $10. 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS—National Municipal League 
North American Bldg., Philadelphia. _ William 
Dudley Foulke, Pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 

Sec’y. Charters, commission government, taxation, police, 
liquor, electoral reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, 
ecivie education, franchises, school extension. Publishes 
National Municipal Review. 


and Hxhibits, Russell Sage Foundation, 31 Union 
Square, New York City. A national clearing house 
for advice and information on social surveys and exhibits 
and for field assistance in organizing surveys and exhibits. 


Sand AND EXHIBITS—Department of Surveys 


ITY PLANNING—National City Planning Conference, 

19 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Frederick Law 

Olmsted, President. Flavel Shurtleff, Secretary. A 

Seminar for the Discussion of City Planning Problems. 

Publishes Annual Proceedings. Membership at $5 a Year 
Includes All Literature. 


\ 


OLITICAL SURVEYS-—Progressive National Service, 
Forty-Second Street Building, New York City, Fran- 
+ ees A. Kellor, Chief of Service, National clearing 
house for political action on social and industrial justice, 
conservation, judiciary reform, initiative referendum and 
recall, corporation control and related subjects. 


HE SMOKE NUISANCE—Send 25 cents, stamps or 
coin, for American Civic Association Bulletin on 
“Smoke Abatement; How to Organize for Pure 

Air; Model Ordinances, etc.” Address American Civic 
Association, 914 Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


HORT BALLOT and COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 
—The Short Ballot Organization, 383 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. Woodrow Wilson, Pres.; Rich- 

ard S. Childs, Seec’y. National clearing house for in- 
formation on these subjects. Pamphlets free. _Pub=- 
lishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot 
Charters. 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Organization 
Department of the Russell Sage Foundation, 105 EH. 
22d St., New York City. 

To study,. teach and publish in the charity organi- 

zation field. Pamphlets on family treatment, community 
study, relief, transportation, etc.. sent free. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION—National Confer- 

ence of Charities and Correction, 315 Plymouth 

Ct., Chicago, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. Proceedings 

carefully indexed comprehend all fields social work. Bul- 

letins and misc. publications: Conducts information bu- 

reau. Forty-first annual meeting Memphis, Tenn., May, 
1914. Membership $2.50. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—Anmerican Association of So- 
cieties for Organizing Charity. Francis H. Mc- 
Lean, gen’l sec’y., 105 East 22d St., New York City. 

To promote the extension and development of organ- 
ized charity and of community co-operation in social 
programs in the United States. 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE—The Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America oper- 
ates through its Commission on the Church and 

Social Service. 

_For literature and service address the Secretary, Rev. 
Seis S. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. (at 18th St.), 
New York, 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL CHRISTIANITY —July : Rural 
Communities. August: The Mormon Menace. Septem- 
ber: The Coming Church and Society. 

See the lessons for classes and individuals in The 
Gospel of the Kingdom, published monthly by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service, 82 Bible House, New York 
city. Price 75c. per year; club rate 50c. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE —-The Joint Commission 

on Social Service of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

For literature and other information address the 

Field Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE—The American Uni- 
tarian Association through its Department of Social 
and Public Service. 

Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. Social 
Service Committees. Elmer S. Forbes, Secretary of the 
Department, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


ETHODIST SOCIAL SERVICE-Methodist Federa- 
tion for Social Service; Literature; Bureau of In- 
formation, Speakers’ Bureau; Reading and study 

courses ; invites all Methodists to extend its usefulness 
and use its facilities. 

Rey. Harry F, Ward, Secy., 2512 Park Place, Evanston, 
1. 


= 


1 


APTIST SOCIAL SERVICE—Baptist Department of 
Social Service and Brotherhood. 

To study social questions, publish findings, suggest 
ways whereby Christian men may become socially effective, 
and co-operate with similar. bodies. 

a Z. Batten, Secretary, 1701 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise read- 
ing on the subjects named by each and on. related subjects. Members are kept closely in 
touch with the work which each organization is doing, but memberships not required of 
those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Always enclose postage for reply. 


ONGREGATIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE AGENCY 
—The Oongregational Brotherhood ‘of America, Henry 
A. Atkinson, Secretary, 19 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, 

Programs and information furnished. Study Course: 
Speakers’ Bureau; Publications. Service available for 
Institutes, Conferences and Addresses.- Correspondence 
and inquiries invited. : 


RESBYTERIAN SOCIAL SERVICE -—Bureau of Social 
Service, The Presbyterian Board of Home Missions ; 
a Rev. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 156 Fifth Ave., New 
rork. 
Sociological surveys made, Clearing house for city prob- 
lems of the Church. Correspondence Course in Applied 
Christianity. Methods for Church Publicity. 


OUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS-A clearing 
house for Southern social forces; to study and im- 
prove social, civic and economic conditions. Proceed- 

ings of Atlanta Congress, April, 1913,.over-600 pages, en- 
titled ‘“‘The South Mobilizing for Social Service,” sent. 
free to each member. Membership $2.00, J. H. McCul- 
loch, General Sec.,353 Sixth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 


EMEDIAL LOANS -—National Federation of Remedial 
Loan Associations, 31 Union Square, N. Y. Arthur 
H. Ham. 
Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies free. In- 
formation regarding organization of remedial loan so 
cieties gladly given. 


EGRO AND RACE PROBLEMS-National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, 26 
Vesey Street, New York. O. G. Villard, Chairman, 

Board of Directors; M. C. Nerney, Secretary; W. HE. B. 
Du Bois, Director Publicity. Publishes Crisis Magazine; 
Investigation, Legal Redress, Literature, Lectures, Lan- 
tern Slides. 


MMIGRATION—North American Civic League for Immi- 
grants, New York-New Jersey Committee, 95 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. Protection, Education, Distribution 

and Assimilation of Immigrants. Printed material fur- 
nished upon request. Warren C. Eberle, General Secre- 
tary; Frances A. Kellor, Managing Director. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS-—Council of Jewish Women (Na- 
tional) Department Immigrant Aid meets girls at 
docks ; visits, advises, guides ; has international system 

safeguarding. Work in Religion, Philanthropy, Education, 
Civics. Invites Membership. Address Sadie American, 
Exec. Sec., 448 Central Park West, New York. 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid Society 
provides advice, guidance and protection to travel- 
ers, especially women and girls, who need assistance. 

It is non-sectarian and its services are free irrespective 
of race, creed, class or sex. 

For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. Secy., 238 
Hast 48th Street, New York City. 


ROBATION —National Probation Association, The 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 
Advice and information; literature; directory of 
probation officers; annual conference. Membership, One 
Dollar a year. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Workmen’s Compensation ; In- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 
Official Publication: American Labor Legislation 
Review, sent free to members. 
American Association for Labor Legislation, 131 Hast 
23d St., New York City. John B. Andrews, Secretary. 


RISON LABOR —National Committee on Prison Labor, 
319 University Hall, Columbia University, N. 
City. Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman; R. Mont- 

gomery Schell, Secretary-Treasurer; B. Stagg Whitin, 
Chn, Exec. Com. Prison labor conditions throughout the 
United States examined with recommendations for con- 
structive reform. Pamphlets free to members. $5 a year. 


ETTLEMENTS -National Federation of Settlements. 
Develops broad forms of comparative study and con- 
certed action in city, state, and nation, for meeting 

the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement work ; 
seeks the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A. Woods, Sec., 20 Union Park, 
Boston. Mass. 


THE PITH. OF IT 


LAST week the United States Senate confirmed 
President Wilson’s nominations for the In- 
dustrial Relations Commission. The personnel of 
the commission was discussed in THE Survey of 
July 5. 
PRACTICALLY one-half the women and girls 
in five major industries of Connecticut 
earn less than “barely a living wage,” according 
to the report of the state commission of five. 


Poe 7 30. 


HE rock that blocked the growth of Duluth’s 

main street is being slowly rolled away by 

the unemployed. A “work test” that’s a public 
improvement. P. 729. 


THE social aspects of hospitals was emphasized 

all through the meetings of the American 
Hospital Association. Dr. Warner of Cleveland 
summed it up: “To the business capabilities and 
the medical qualifications required in the hospital 
manager today, tomorrow will add one more— 
and that will be social.” P. 739. 


FOR economic if for no other reasons, relief 

societies should employ physicians to treat 
their cases, writes Dr. Wolf, basing his argu- 
ment on cases such as that of the ironworker 
whose family was supported for two years— 
until four weeks’ treatment cured the man’s 
rheumatism and sent him back to work. P. 738. 


MASSACHUSETTS has stepped into the 

front rank, with Wisconsin, in giving 
large discretionary powers to its joint board hav- 
ing entire charge of the means of preventing 
industrial accidents and diseases. The details 


of safety devices are left to a small board in- 


stead of to the legislature. P. 733. 


ON a petty technicality, the Iowa Injunction 
and Abatement Act has been declared 
void, but the governor will institute an initiative 
to re-enact it. The law has been widely copied 
as the most effective method of dealing with 
houses of prostitution by striking at the owner 
of the property who usually has not only in- 
vestment but reputation to conserve. P. 727. 


IG TIM” SULLIVAN, greatest . “Lady 

Bountiful” of our day, is dead. Much of 
his sinister political influence came from the 
Bowery where he gave a Christmas dinner to 
all who applied, and once a year gave away un- 
limited shoes and stockings because, when he 
was a ragged lad in school, his teacher did as 
much for him. 


THE chances of success for the Fusion ticket 

in New York, including the present reform 
Board of Estimate, are said to be improved by 
the sudden death of Mayor Gaynor, who was 
running on an independent ticket. 


THE Chicago charities will join hands in fur- 

nishing a full public report of their steward- 
ship in caring for the needy and in accounting 
for money received and spent. P. 725. 
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Founded for advanced and hopeless cases, 


THE HOSPITAL AND 
HOUSE OF REST FOR CONSUMPTIVES 


at Inwood-on-Hudson, New York City, also has 
Bunaglows for the incipient patients. Aid is 
asked for the little children in the new Pavilion 
recently opened, for which there is no main- 
tenance fund. The entire work is unique, in 
that the need of the patient alone determines 
his or her length of residence. It’s scope is in 
danger of being restricted unless the support 
accorded to it is more generous. Checks sent 
to William M. Cruikshank, Treasurer, 59 East 
59th Street, will be promptly acknowledged. 
Wooppury G. LANGDON, Pres. 
ANDREW C, ZABRISKIN, Vice-Pres., 
HowarpD "TOWNSEND, Sec’y. 


Tet a weak heart is no disadvantage in a 

footrace can be clearly established by the 
methods used to show that alcoholism does not 
have a marked effect on children, argues Prof. 
Davies. His contention is that alcohol is a race 
poison, the Galton Eugenics Laboratory study 
tothe, contrary, P. 73/7, 


HE Missouri “good road days” 


were a great 
“successa | 2s 726; 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


CHICAGO WOMEN 
IN PUBLIC OFFICE 


Some recent developments in women’s partici- 
pation in public service in Chicago are especially 
interesting in view of the part they are to play 
from now on in the electorate. 

Alexander A. McCormick, president of the 
Board of Cook County Commissioners de- 
clares: “My experience with women in the 
service has been such that I am anxious to 
secure more. They do@ better work and do it 
more conscientiously and intelligently.” Mr. 
McCormick’s appointment of Anna Nicholes to 
the Civil Service Commission has been followed 
by his appointment of Ada Belle McCleery, as 
“business manager” of the Cook County Tuber- 
culosis Hospital. She was formerly a trained 
nurse and has served as director of Camp Good- 
will at Evanston, where the Chicago United 
Charities sends many women and children. Pres- 
ident McCormick’s comment on her first report 
of the conditions at the hospital was: “It goes 
to show what a practical business manager will 
do as compared with a political henchman in 
the same job.” 

When Mayor Harrison wished to appoint ten 
women police officers’ pending the Civil Service 
examination for these newly created positions, 
he requested Gertrude Howe Britton, superin- 
tendent of the Juvenile Protective Association, 
Mrs. J. T. Medar of the Catholic Woman’s 
League and Minnie Low of the Associated Jew- 
ish Charities to serve aS a committee to help 
select the applicants and to instruct them in their 
duties. The police women are especially com- 
missioned to visit public dance halls, the small 
and large parks, excursion boats, bathing beaches, 
and railway stations and to keep the boys and 
girls off the streets late at night. Sixty women 
have already applied to take the civil service ex- 
amination, for the permanent appointments, 
which will be held in two months. Mrs. Britton, 
who has also been appointed a member of the 
Board of Education, by instruction of the mayor, 
is visiting all the police stations of the city to 
instruct the regular force of policemen, how best 
to protect and promote the welfare of the chil- 
dren on their beats. 


EXPEDITION OF CITIZENSHIP 
TO THE AMERICAN INDIAN 

As an aftermath of the establishment of a na- 
tional memorial to the North American Indian at 
Fort Wadsworth last February, an “expedition of 
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citizenship,” under the auspices of Rodman 
Wanamaker and led by Dr. Joseph K. Dixcn, 
has been sent to emphasize to the 169 tribes of 
Indians their responsibility to the nation, an 
to arouse patriotism among them. The project 
will occupy about six months. At each reserva- 
tion visited the ceremony of hoisting the flag 
and signing the Declaration of Allegiance to 
the United States government is designed to be 
impressive. The Indians, through their chiefs, 
proclaim their loyalty as follows: 


“We, the undersigned representatives of 
various Indian tribes of the United States, 
through our presence and the part we have 
taken in the inauguration of this memorial 
to our people, renew our allegiance to the 
glorious flag of the United States and offer 
our hearts to our country’s service. We 
greatly appreciate the honor and privilege 
extended by our white brothers who have 
recognized us by inviting us to participate 
in the ceremonies on this historical occa- 
sion. 

“The Indian is fast losing his identity in 
the face of the great waves of. Caucasian 
civilization which are extending to the 
four winds of this country, and we want 
fuller knowledge, in order that we may take 
our places in the civilization which surrounds 
us. 

“Though a conquered race, with our right 
hands extended in brotherly love, and our 
left hands. holding the pipe of peace, we 
hereby bury all past ill feeling and pro- 
claim abroad to all the nations of the world 
our firm allegiance to this nation and the 
Stars and Stripes, and declare that hence- 
forth and forever, in all walks of life and 
every field of endeavor, we shall be as 
brothers, striving hand in hand, and will 
return to our people and tell them the story 
of this memorial, and urge upon them their 
continued allegiance to our common coun- 
try.” 


President Wilson sends the following phono- 
graph message through the expedition: 


“The Great White Father now calls you 
his ‘brothers,’ not his ‘children.’ Because 
you have shown in your education and your 
settled ways of life staunch, manly, worthy 
qualities of sound character, the nation is 
about to give you distinguished recognition 
through the erection of a monument in honor 
of the Indian people in the harbor of New 
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York. The erection of that monument will 
usher in that day which Thomas Jefferson 
said he would rejoice to see, when red men 
become truly one people with us, enjoying 
all the rights and privileges we do, and living 
in peace and plenty. I rejoice to foresee the 
day.” , 


INFORMING THE PUBLIC 
ON PRIVATE CHARITIES 


At:the call of Professor Charles R. Henderson, 
President of the. United Charities of Chicago, 
almost all the charitable and philanthropic 
agencies of the city, receiving the endorsement 
of the Association of Commerce, joined forces 
to furnish the public with full and authentic in- 
formation regarding the work which each of them 
is doing, how each secures and expends the money 
contributed to its support, which is said to amount 
to $13,000,000 a year for all of them. 

Professor Henderson’s statement explaining 
the purpose and method of this associated effort 
is set forth in the following lines: 


“Tt contemplates merely a plan for extending 
authoritative information to the public regarding 
humanitarian work done in this city by both pub- 
lic and private bodies.” Its extent, character, 
scope and the interrelations of the various forms 
of activity. The whole thing is to be on a demo- 
cratic basis, all the approved city-wide agencies 
to be factors in furthering the same. 

“It was felt by the original promoters of the 
movement that in a busy community like Chicago, 
intensely occupied with industry, commerce and 
pleasure, it is easy for the citizenship to forget 
the great operations constantly and quietly going 

_on all the year round to ameliorate distress, care 
for broken, sick and wayward humanity and pre- 
vent the enlargement of these classes, and in so 
icrgetting, fail to support financially, or aid per- 
sonally in the work, all of which means more 
sickness, more despair, more dependence, more 
crime. 

“The .. question was, should the individual 

-agencies be allowed to.struggle alone in their 
presentation of claims to recognition and support, 
or should they join forces in securing audiences. 
The latter course has been decided upon. 


“Tt is not intended to start an investigation or 
probe into charitable bodies; nor a survey of 
social conditions; nor is it to be anything con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Association of 
Commerce, or any other single organization. Fin- 
ally, it involves no federated money raising 
scheme. 

“The social workers who have met thus far 
have’ delegated to an executive committee of 
seven, supplemented by subcommittees to be ap- 
pointed by them, the task of working out details. 
The members of the committee are: Dr. C. R. 
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- by furni ‘saing food to the road-workers. 
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Henderson, president of the United Charities, 
chairman; Jane Addams, Hull House; Mrs. 
Lenora’ Z. Meder, president of the Catholic 


~- Woman’s:Protectorate;-Isaae S. Rothschild, As- 


sociated Jewish Charities; Harry T. Williams, 
social service secretary Y. M. C. A.; Graham 
Taylor, School of Civics and Philanthropy, and 
a secretary still to be chosen. 

“This committee is to do several Ge Find 
the groups of people who desire to ‘secure in- 
formation along the lines already indicated; to 
offer to the. groups a choice of one or more lec- 
tures by experts in various lines of philanthropic 
service or prepared printed studies for any num- 
ber of meetings up to thirty; to aid in training 


~ leaders of such study groups; to find the special 


lecturers who may be called for; to prepare or 
have prepared by cofhpetent authorities the 
studies mentioned; to provide newspapers and 
other periodicals with carefully prepared pub- 
licity material.” 


BUSINESS SUSPENDED 
GOOD ROADS BUILT 


Missouri “good road days,’ announced by 
proclamation of the governor a month ahead of 
time and held on August 20 and 21, proved such 
a successful experiment in community co-oper- 
ation that it is planned to repeat the road days 
next year. The proclamiation asked for a gen- 
eral suspension of business on those days and 
called upon all able-bodied male citizens to give 
these two days to the work of building public 


highways, able-bodied female citizens to supply . 


food, encouragement and good cheer for the 
workers. 

The undertaking was planned and directed 
by the state highway commissioner, Frank W. 
Buffum, a “very live wire,” as one citizen calls 
him, who was behind the governor’s proclama- 
tion. 

The good roads movement has been growing 
fast the last few years and was one of the plat- 
form promises of practically all parties last fall 
and one of the subjects to which the Legisla- 
ture gave a big share of its attention. The 
movement was extensively advertised, and well 
supported by leading newspapers and commer- 
cial organizations. .Rain following a long 
drought with good weather on the two road 
days, brought out probably 250,000 citizens who 
accomplished work worth, in round numbers, 
$1,200,000. In addition a good roads fund of 
almost $100,000 was collected. -It is estimated 
that 2,850 miles of road were built or improved. 

The work was characterized by the widest 
possible co-operation. The women’s clubs  is- 
sued a state-wide call to the women to help out 
Prac- 
tically all state, county and town officials’ turned 
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out in force,—Governor Major of Missouri and 
Governor Hodge of Kansas both donning over- 
alls and lending a hand on Cole County roads. 
In many localities it is reported that the citi- 
zens voluntarily set aside further time to com- 
plete improvements begun. The social signifi- 
cance of good roads is being preached through- 
out the state and is going hand in hand with 
the state-wide movement for improved schools. 


RED LIGHT LAW 
VOID IN IOWA 


News items have announced that the Red 
Light Injunction Law of Iowa has been’ de- 
clared unconstitutional in the state of its orig- 
inal adoption. In reality the law has not been 
declared unconstitutional but void. This declar- 
ation is however an interesting illustration: of 
the willingness of the courts to set aside an 
admittedly beneficial law on the smallest tech- 
nicality. 

It appears that the speaker of the Iowa As- 
sembly of 1909, which passed the law, failed 
to properly certify that the original act 
had been adopted by his house. On this ground 
after four years of effective and beneficial en- 
forcement, the law has been wiped out. It is 
announced that the governor himself will insti- 
tute an initiative for its re-enactment. It is 
interesting to know that the statement is being 
made that the law is not essential to the sup- 
pression of commercialized vice in that the 
keeping of a disorderly house is a penitentiary 
offense in Iowa. It has been that same offense 
in New York for many years, but the courts 
have not until recently imposed prison sentences 
because the defendant was almost always only 
an employe of the proprietor. 

It is because this Injunction and Abatement 
‘Law of Iowa was so framed that it reached 
the real profiter from the vice, the owner of 
the house, that it has been so successful. A 
like law has been passed in five states and its 
passage in New York state next year is confi- 
dently expected. 


AFTER-CARE FOR 
GERMAN INSANE 

A cable dispatch to a New York newspaper an- 
nounces that the city of Berlin has established 
a bureau for aiding persons discharged from 
hospitals for the insane. That this action was 
not hasty or ill-considered may be inferred from 
the fact that the first after-care society was 
organized in Germany in 1829. In 1841 a society 
for similar purposes was organized in France, 
-one in England in 1879 and in 1906 an after- 
care committee of the New York State Charities’ 
Aid Association was formed. 

The significance of the news from Germany 
is not. that a novel thiag:has been done but that 
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the importance of rendering special aid to those 
convalescent from mental illness should receive 
official recognition and become a part of the 
municipal activities of a great city. In this 
country also it has been recognized that aid of 
the state should not end with the discharge of 
patients from hospitals for the insane but should 
follow them, in a helpful and protecting way, 
into the community where tke difficult work of 
rehabilitation must be carried on. Several of 
the New York State Hospitals have after-care 
workers who are quietly renderirig services of 
the most valuable kind not only to the patients 
and to their families but to the community for, 
not infrequently, efficient after-care does much 
to prevent or to retard recurrences of mental 
disorder. 

The law recently passed in New York author- 
izing the State Hospitais to establish out-pa- 
tient departments will make after-care work 
much more effective and it will permit the dis- 
charge of many convalescent patients who pre- 
viously have had to remain under treatment only 
because it was impossible to provide skilled ob- 
servation and care after leaving the hospitals. 
There is a growing belief among those engaged 
in the care of the insane that much more can 
be done in the community and in the home for 
those suffering from mental diseases than has 
been done in the past and it is not at all unlikely 
that assumption of after-care work by the state 
and provision of mental clinics for the treat- 
ment of early cases for the observation and those 
discharged convalescent may constitute a most 
important step in checking the steadily mounting 
numbers of those for whom permanent care in 
hospitals for the insane must be provided. The 
extension of such agencies and spreading in- 
formation as to their value is the especial prov- 
ince of the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene and the local societies or committees form- 
ed by that organization; new agencies in the 
fields of social service and preventive medicine. 


UNPAID MEDICAL SERVICE 
ALICE HAMILTON, M. D. 


What about the medical care of the poor? 
If we should put the question to visiting 
nurses and other social workers they would at 
once speak of the public hospitals and the free 
wards of private hospitals, of the dispensaries, 
and finally of kindly physicians who are willing 
to give a certain, or uncertain, part of their 
time to charitable work. The provision for 
medical care seems at first thought ample, even 
generous. But if we should ask with little 
Wilhelmine “What good came out of it all?” 
the answer often would not be so prompt. 
‘For operative surgical cases, for acute dis- 
eases, for sick babies, the care which can he 
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obtained by the poor in many places is con- 
sidered satisfactory so far as the saving of life 
and limb is concerned. But in the far more 
numerous chronic cases—rheumatic affections, 
digestive disorders, simple anaemia, varicose 
veins, flat-foot, pelvic disorders, and the myriad 
of post-operative troubles—there is an army of 
invalided men and women drifting in and out 
of the dispensaries who never quite get back to 
perfect health again. No matter how good the 
dispensary, the care given to these chronic cases 
is apt to be perfunctory because they are time- 
consuming, and time is the one thing that can- 
not be wasted in a dispensary. 

The criticisms made by Dr. Richard Cabot of 
our dispensary system are familiar to us all, 
and have had their effect in many places as evi- 
denced by the addition of social service de- 
partments to the better managed dispensaries 
in many cities. Great as is this improvement it 
has not yet succeeded in silencing the criticism, 
of the superficial treatment of chronic diseases. 

Dr. Heinrich Wolf’s paper on page 738 of this 
issue attacks the question boldly. He holds that 
it is a wasteful system that those charitable 
associations pursue who trust to unpaid medical 
service when they have long since recognized 
the necessity of employing paid experts for all 
other departments. 


FINGER PRINT 


| CONCERNING BOOKS | 


HELEN R. GUTMANN 


]* you were to listen, as you pass the dif- 

ferent groups of school children, at the 
beginning of a term, you would hear their 
shrill voices raised in protest. In this group 
a child is declaring the lessons to be too hard 
and too long; in that, complaining that the 
books furnished him are soiled or torn. Only a 
few are satisfied. 

There may be some truth in their complaints; 
some teachers do give too hard lessons, and 
little, warm, sticky fingers stain and tear the 
pages. However, schools are generally carefully 
graded and books too badly damaged are dis- 
carded. But into the hands of children of a 
scarcely larger growth the book of life is forced 
with no thought of obscure meanings, nor of 
pages damaged beyond repair by environment, 
heredity or both. 

Katie, as she sat awaiting her turn in the 
Juvenile Court, looked not unlike your fifteen- 
year-old daughter or mine. Possibly our taste 
does not run to lilac silk dresses for street wear, 
but that is only a detail, and the dress was clean. 
At any rate, no fault could be found with her 
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neat dark blue serge coat, nor her close-fitting 
little black hat that almost hid her yellow hair. 
Yes, up to the time she crossed the room to 
take her place before the judge, she seemed 
like any other well-grown fifteen-year-old girl. 

But all Katie’s girlishness was in the outline 
of face and figure. Her face was pitifully old 
with such age as a flower might show that had 
been forced into full bloom before the bud had 
fairly formed. All the color and fragrance of 
girlhood were gone. 

Her big light blue eyes were expressionless 
—I almost said colorless. THe only thing that 
seemed alive in her heavy face was her strong 
white teeth that flashed in a snarl like that of 
an animal as she answered the judge’s ques- 
tions. Neither voice nor manner showed grief, 
shame, or repentance, nothing but the anger of 
a cornered animal. Her mother in neat black 
was scarcely less phlegmatic. 

“It’s only the ideas that that boy has put into 
her head. Katie is all right,’ said the mother. 

Katie did not seem to hear, but the judge 
looked up in surprise. “Not one boy, but a 
dozen,” he answered. “Haven’t you ever told 
your mother about your life?” 

“No,” she snarled. 

The mother did not appear curious to hear. 
Katie admitted that her mother knew little or 
nothing of her child’s experiences of over a 
year, although she had just been released from 
a hospital as the result of them. 

At last the mother sprang to her feet. “By 
golly, judge,” she cried, “my girl 7s a good girl, 
she always brings home her pay envelope.” 

Her pay envelope! That was the keynote of 
it all. Katie’s father, after three years of open 
unfaithfulness had left the mother for the other 
woman. There were four children, the oldest, 
Katie. The mother had obtained a divorce but 
no alimony, and Katie at fourteen, old with 
the unavoidable knowledge of her father’s mis- 
deeds, became a breadwinner. What she did 
her mother did not know, but she brought home 
her pay envelope—she was a good girl, poor 
Katie! 

Poor Katie, indeed, for suddenly the sullen 
anger vanished, a wave of something she 
scarcely understood softened her hard eyes with 
tears, relaxed the snarling lips. Half in protest, 
half in appeal, she sobbed: “I didn’t know. I 
wouldn’t be here if I had understood. Other 
girls right here knew, but I didn’t!” 

Poor Katie! Is it her fault that the book of 
life came into her childish hands torn and 
soiled, or that her father’s hand had opened it 
to lessons no child should learn? In her en- 
forced stay in the shelter provided for such as 
she, will her mood be the tears or the snarl? 
Will Katie ever understand, or to the end be a 
“good girl” solely because she brings home her 
pay envelope? 
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CUTTING DULUTH’S MAIN THOROUGHFARE THROUGH SOLID ROCK 


INDUSTRY 


THE DULUTH ROCK. PILE! 


W. M. LEISERSON 
STATE SUPERINTENDENT, WISCONSIN EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


ABOR at the head of the lakes is largely 
seasonal in character, depending upon work 
incidental to transportation by rail and boat in 
the summer, and in the winter upon work in 
the woods and saw mills nearby. Every snring 
men come to Duluth and Sunerior from the East 
and South for the summer jobs—dock, railroad 
and boat work. In the fall and winter they 
flock in from the Dakotas, from railroad con- 
struction and repair gangs, from the boats and 
docks. Some are on their way South or to lum- 
ber camps, others are looking for steady work 
in town, and many plan to winter without work. 
In the winter of 1910-11, these men overcrowd- 


ed the police stations and cheap lodging houses 
1The facts upon which this article is based were 
gathered by Miss Florence FH. Perrin, formerly assist- 


ant superintendent of the state free employment office 
at Superior, Wis. ; 
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and swamped the charitable organizations of the 
twin ports with applications for meals and lodg- 
ing. 

Early in the winter that year it became evi- 
dent to the Associated Charities of Duluth, that 
special measures would have to be devised to 
deal with the increasing number of men who 
were in distress from want of work. 

Most of the applicants were homeless men,— 
transients, seasonal and casual workers. It was 
impossible by questioning such men to find out 
which were worthy of assistance and which 
were “work-shy” or “unemployable.” A prac- 
tical work-test had to be devised. But this was 
not all. In addition to the work-test it was 
necessary for those who were worthy of assist- 
ance to be given a chance to earn what they 
needed, instead of charitable relief. 
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Accordingly Courtenay Dinwiddie, then sec- 
retary of the Associated Charities, proposed to 
the city of Duluth that it co-operate: with him 
‘in furnishing employment to unemployed men. 
The idea was to provide work enough to en- 


able a man to get food, shelter and whatever - 


else he needed to put him on the road to a steady 
job. In many cases all that the men needed was 
fare to go to the woods, or the fee for an em- 
ployment agent; in some cases it was boots, 
gloves or mackinaws. The idea. was not to cre- 
ate some useless task which a tramp or “mooch- 
er’ would be willing to accept as a last resort, 
but to enable willing workers to bridge over the 
gap between their regular jobs by offering them 
temporary employment at which they could earn 
what they needed. 


An opportunity presented itself in this. way. 
A huge wall of rock intercepts the growth of 
Duluth’s main thoroughfare. Some ‘day the 
street will have to be cut through this rock. 
Mr. Dinwiddie: therefore proposed that the city 
anticipate its future need, begin this work im- 
mediately and employ on it the many unemploy- 
ed. In the spring when the demand for labor 
becomes great enough to absorb all the supply 
the work could be stopped, and thereafter it 
could be begun again whenever unemployment 
increased. In this way a necessary public im- 
provement would be carried to completion and 
work provided for the unemployed. The cost 
of the improvement might be increased because 
the work would have to be carried on in the 
winter which is the season of greatest unem- 
ployment. This increase, however, could be off- 
set by the saving in labor cost, for the market 
rate for common labor is much lower at such 
times than in busy periods, and, as a matter of 
policy, it might be desirable to fix the wages 
for this work slightly below the market rate. 
In addition the work could be made partially to 
pay for itself by crushing the rock and using 
it for street paving. 


The city approved the project, made a small 
initial appropriation and in January 1911 oper- 
ations were begun. The skilled work, blasting 
and drilling, was done by regular employes of 
the city. The preparation of the rock for the 
crusher was left to the unemployed men who 
were referred by the Associated Charities. One 
of the foremen attached to the Department of 
Public Works directed the labor, hired the men 
referred to him, if he thought them fit for this 
work, and discharged them if they proved un- 
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ROCK PILE 


satisfactory. The men had to prove their worth 
by holding down their jobs just as they would 
in private employment. The men earned every 
cent they got and there was no danger of pau- 
perizing them. It is significant of the class of 
men who were given employment, that only 
eleven out of three hundred and one had to be 
discharged. 


Any able-bodied man who was out of work 


could secure temporary employment. But he had 


to have a plan of returning to regular employ- 
ment at the first opportunity. With such a plan 
he needed only to present his case to the As- 
sociated Charities, go to the rock-pile and earn 
enough to put him on his feet. Care was taken 
to prevent the quarry from becoming merely 
an additional short job for casual laborers. 

Wages were fixed at $1.20 per day and paid 
in meal tickets, employment office fees, or what- 
ever else the man needed. The Associated 
Charities paid for these and was reimbursed by 
the city. The market rate for common labor 
at the time the work was carried on was $1.50 
to $1.75 per day. The rate at the rock piles was 
fixed at a lower figure so that men who could 
get other work might not be attracted. 


The quarry has thus far been in operation two 
winters,—from January 12 to May 1, 1911, and 
from December 14, 1911 to March 7, 1912. Dur- 
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" tion’ of Chas. P. 
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ing the winter just passed there was so little 
involuntary unemployment that the work was 
not started.. The first year the men averaged 
three days each; the second year the severely 
cold weather made it necessary to extend the 
period of employment and the average was 
somewhat longer. 

In 1911, 227 men were sent to the rock pile. 
Of these thirty-six did not work, leaving a bal- 
ance of 191 men who were given employment. 
Fifty-one of these left the quarry to go to steady 
jobs and eighteen went to accept temporary em- 
ployment. Seven men returned for work later 
in the winter and. 115 either left town or secur- 
ed work; the records did not state which was 
the case. ; 

The second year, 1911-12, showed an increase 
of over 50 per cent in the number of men who 
applied at the Associated Charities and were 
sent to the rock pile. 459 men were sent to the 
work but 158 did not report. The percentage 
that refused to go to work was thus much larg- 
er than during the previous year. The extreme- 
ly cold weather continuing for days at a time 
may have caused this. The co-operaton of the 
general public which resulted in bringing tramps 
and beggars to the notice of the authorities 
doubtless was also a factor. The results for 
the second year show that 157 quit the quarry 
to return to regular employment. This was a 
substantial increase over the winter before. 
Nineteen went to temporary jobs, nineteen left 
with other work in view and eight-stopped on 
account of sickness. 

Following is a summary of the results of the 


work for the two years: 
1911 1911-12 


Total number referred to work......... 227 
Number who failed to report........... 36 158 
Number who worked 1 

Average number of days worked by each 3 
Number who quit to go to steady jobs.. 51 
Number who quit to take temporary jobs.. 18 19 
Number who left with other work in view ... 19 


The significance of the experiment in Duluth 
is that it is the nearest approach to the “winter 
work” that is regularly carried on every year 
by over 100 German cities.. In this country, so 
far as we know, only Kansas City has anything 
like it, but the work carried on by the Board of 
Public Welfare of that city seems to have been 
created primarily for the unemployed and it 1s 
more likely than the Duluth plan to develop the 
evils of relief works so severely exposed by the 
Minority Report of the British Royal Commis- 
sion on the Poor Laws. 
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_ The Duluth scheme meets the ordinary objec- 
tions of critics of relief works for the unem- 
ployed and attempts to follow the principles that 
are considered sound by students of the subject. 
In the first place, the rock pile is not a mere 
task created to maintain a fiction that it is work 
and not relief that is given to the unemployed. 
The leveling of the rock is a necessary public 
improvement, merely anticipated a few years, 
and spread over a period of years instead of 
being begun and completed within a short per- 
iod. Furthermore, the men are subjected to the 
ordinary rules of hiring and firing. No one is 
kept on the job who can not do the work and 
anyone whose work is unsatisfactory may be 
discharged by the foreman. The relief granted 
to each man is actually earned by him. There 
is no ill-disguised charity as in the case of the 
traditional wood-pile. Finally, the attempt is 
made to have the work actually reach the tem- 
porarily unemployed, for whom in theory all 
relief works are designed. Each man is required 
to have a plan of returning to regular employ- 


ment and the rock-pile merely affords an oppor- 


tunity to earn enough to enable him to reach 
that employment. 

The weakness of the experiment in Duluth is 
that it is too intimately connected with a charit- 
able organization. The laborers are not given 
the money they earn but are paid in orders on 
the Associated Charities for food, lodging, cloth- 
ing, railroad tickets, etc. Men who earn their 
way and who might otherwise never become 
subjects of relief thus are compelled first to 
apply to the charitable society for work and 
then to get their pay through it. Self respect- 
ing men might be humiliated and there is danger 
of undermining that self respect. 

Despite this objection the rock pile has more 
than justified itself. In 1911, the month before 
the operations on the rock pile began the aver- 
age number of lodgers per night in the police 
station was fifty. The following month the aver- 
age number fell to twenty-six per night. The 
quarry provided a means for separating the 
tramps and beggars from those temporarily 
down. The latter have been helped to their feet, 
while the former have found it harder to get 
along. Men who were in need of help got it in 
the best way, in an opportunity to earn their 
own support. The work they did was as use- 
ful as their ordinary occupations. They prose- 
cuted a necessary public improvement for the 
city and received honestly earned returns. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN OCCUPATION. AND 
CRIMINALITY OF WOMEN! 


MAUDE E. MINER 


the trend of modern industry dangerous 
to the character of woman?” “As an in- 
distinguishable unit in the industrial hosts of to- 


Report on Woman and Child Wage Farners in the 
United States. In 19 volumes prepared under the direc- 
Neill. 
Occupation and Criminality 
Conyngton. 
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Volume XV. ‘Relation between 
of Women. By Mary 


day, is she more or less anti-social in thought 
and deed than as an isolated worker under the 
simpler conditions of the past?” These are ques- 
tions which are asked in the report on the re- 
lation between occupation and criminality of 
women, and Miss Mary Conyngton endeavors 
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to give answer to them from a study of women 
offenders. The conclusion of the report is that 
the widening of the industrial sphere of woman 
has not been accompanied by a proportionate in- 
crease in criminality, but as far as change is 
perceptible, it is towards a diminution of legal 
offences, 


Statistics were obtained from 3229 women of- 
fenders in six different states who had been con- 
victed of some offence. An analysis of 1962 
of the 3229 offenders, who had been gainfully 
employed, shows that 77.52 per cent had been 
engaged in domestic or personal service; 16.67 
per cent in manufacttiring and mechanical pur- 
suits; 3.31 per cent in trade and transportation, 
and .66 per cent in professional work. 


Comparing these percentages with the percent- 
age of women in different occupational pursuits 
throughout the country as given in the United 
States census for 1900, it was found that a dis- 
portionate number, varying from twice to six 
times its representation, come from the ranks of 
domestic and personal service; that manufactur- 
ing and mechanical pursuits do not furnish their 
full share and that trade and transportation, in- 
cluding all store and office work, produce only 
a small fraction of their proportionate share of 
offenders. 


Inquiry as to the earliest occupations of the 
offenders in 627 cases indicates, that no propor- 
tion of offenders beginning in the higher occu- 
pational pursuits fall back into the ranks of do- 
mestic and personal service, and a study of in- 
dividual cases shows that those who pass from 
one occupational group to another, remain for 
the most part on the same industrial plane, thus 
controverting the theory that any considerable 
number of women beginning in the higher occu- 
pations seek’ to conceal their past by classing 
themselves: as domestic workers. 


The great bulk of women offenders who come 
repeatedly into the courts or who offend in such 
a way as to show criminality, are divided accord- 
ing to this report into three classes: moral im- 
beciles, mentally defective and low grade women 
who are in the main uneducated mentally, un- 
trained industrially and undeveloped morally. 
Because domestic and low grade factory work 
draw the low grade workers, domestic pursuits 
yield a large proportion of those who violate the 
laws. 

The newer occupations, it is reasoned, show 
far less than their proportion of women of- 
fenders because they attract the better grade 
of workers and because they exercise upon these 
women restraining influences. At the same time 
that there are more temptations there are also 
present more safeguards against these tempta- 
tions. It is inferred that so far as increased in- 
dustrial opportunity has had any effect it has 
been in the direction of greater respect for law 
and that the apparent decrease of criminality 
among women is not only an accompaniment 
but in part a consequence of their wider indus- 
trial opportunities. 


THE SURVEY 


An inquiry in regard to the relationship be- 
tween occupation and immorality and the study 
of the cases of 100 women who were leading 
lives of professional immorality, leads the inves- 
tigator to conclude that there is little connection 
between occupation or want and immorality. As 
a result of interviewing those who work with 
women who have been leading immoral lives, 
the investigator states that no one person 
consulted gave occupational influences as a lead- 
ing cause of immorality, and only two laid par- 
ticular stress on them as subsidiary causes, also 
that not one worker assigned poverty or low 
wages as a direct or immediate cause of im- 
morality. 


In the whole inquiry only five cases were 
found in which the worker reporting them 
believed that the women had been driven into 
wrong doing by want. Four classes of women 
are considered—the unmarried mother, the girl 
who leaves and regains the accepted path with- 
out any general knowledge of her deviation, 
the occasional prostitute, and the professionally 
immoral woman. Of the women who had been 
leading professionally immoral lives, a larger 
number were employed as waitresses than in any 
other occupation, and the wrong doing of the 
members of this group was found not to be due 
to the temptations in this occupation, but to the 
fact that the girls were non-moral or actively 
immoral. 


Causes assigned for the immorality of 
100 women include betrayal and desertion 
and unfortunate home conditions; a large num- 
ber are classed as weak or vain or fond of ex- 
citement or indolent or easily influenced, and 
others as moral perverts. These results are 
taken to show that the downfall of the women 
was due to causes operative long before they 
entered the industrial world, and that the en- 
trance of these women into industry was not 
responsible for the existence of their immoral 
tendencies and did not furnish in the majority 
of cases the occasion for their manifestation. 


Although the conclusions are based on a small 
number of cases and it is not in every in- 
stance apparent that they are clearly deducible 
from the facts given, they are in general accord 
with the findings of those who have studied 
the problem of the immoral woman closely. It 
is true that domestic service and low grade 
factory work attract the low grade workers and 
that the percentage of offenders coming from 
domestic pursuits is due to this rather than to 
the dangers of domestic service. The occupa- 
tional influence is small in comparison with other 
influences in causing women to enter upon an 
immoral life, but the importance of the economic 
factor as an indirect influence and as it affects 
the homes from which the girls have come, can- 
not be overlooked. While it would seem that 
too much emphasis is laid upon the “actively 
vicious” type, there is recognition of the heredi- 
tary and mental causes which are responsible 
for the waywardness of members of this group. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS ACT FOR THE PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS 
AND INDUSTRIAL DISEASES | 


F. W. TAUSSIG 
PRESIDENT MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGISLATION 


THE state of Massachusetts has this year pass- 

_ ed a comprehensive act for the prevention 
of industrial accidents and occupational diseases. 
The act marks an important forward step in labor 
legislation, and therefore is of more than local 
interest. -It also has some peculiarities which, 
though connected with the peculiarities of this 
state’s labor legislation, are deserving of gen- 
eral notice. 


The passage of a general act as sweeping in 
character as this was not expected at the begin- 
ning of the session. The American Association 
for Labor Legislation had expected to press for 
passage measures for the prevention of certain 
specified kinds of occupational diseases, and 
more particularly for the prevention of lead 
poisoning. It had also been proposed to secure 
the proper reporting of occupational diseases. 
(It may be remarked in passing that a law which 
will accomplish this result has been enacted in 
Massachusetts during this same session.) When 
the bill for the prevention of lead poisoning was 
presented before the proper committee of the 
legislature, it appeared that not only was there 
a willingness to consider favorably this limited 
measure, but a disposition to take up one of 
wider scope. One may readily guess that this 
favoring attitude was due in no small degree to 
the change in political conditions during 1912. 
The Progressive movement and the consequent 
precarious position of the party long dominant 
in Massachusetts caused legislators to lend a 
ready ear to comprehensive plans for labor leg- 
islation. 


At all events, after not a little twisting and 
turning in the course of the session—of which 
more will be said later—the present measure was 
finally enacted. It provides for a joint board, of 
which also more will be said presently; having 
charge of the entire subject of industrial acci- 
dents and occupational diseases. 


To this joint board sweeping powers are 
given; and given, moreover, in such general 
terms as to leave in the board’s hands large 
discretion and important administrative control. 
By the opening section of the act it is given 
authority to investigate employments and places 
of employment, to determine on safety devices, 
to make rules for the prevention of accidents 
and industrial diseases. It may require the 
adoption of safety devices and of devices for 
the prevention of occupational diseases. Before 
adopting rules, however, the board must hold 
public hearings, giving notice to the persons 
affected. It has power also to appoint com- 
mittees, on which employers and employees shall 
be represented, to investigate and recommend 
regulations. 
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In other words, Massachusettts has adopted 
the principle of leaving the details of regula- 
tion in the hands of an administrative board. 
That board is given power to make reasonable 
rules and regulations; and the provisions of 
the act are so drawn that it is believed that no 
constitutional difficulties will arise. The legis- 
lature hereafter will not be called upon to under- 
take the task of settling what precise devices 
for health or safety must be installed. The 
powers given in the act are so wide that it, 
is improbable that any further legislation of 
this sort will be necessary for an indefinite time 
in the future. 

In principle, the Massachusetts act is thus sim- 
ilar to:the Wisconsin act of 1911. Like that, it 
relieves the legislature of the impossible task of 
attending to details; like that, it provides for 
conference between the state board and the per- 
sons dffected, and for reasonable rules and regu- 
lations. 

It is confidently expected that in Massachu- 
setts, as in Wisconsin, it will be found that 
most employers will be willing to co-operate with 
the state board, and that there will be friction 
or opposition only with a minority of recalci- 
trant employers. 

The particular machinery established in 
Massachusetts, namely, the joint board, is the 
result of a peculiar situation created by the 
Legislature of 1912, when two _ independent 
bodies were provided, each dealing with as- 
pects of the same problem. A workmen’s. com- 
pensation act had been passed in Massachusetts 
in 1912, and under that act an Industrial Ac- 
cidents Board had been established. In the same 
session, at the instance of the Massachusetts 
Association for Labor Legislation, a State 
Board of Labor and Industries had been created. | 
The Industrial Accidents Board was designed 
primarily to administer the new workmen’s 
compensation act. Its duties were in large part 
of a semi-judicial nature,—deciding on cases 
of accident, adjusting pensions and compensa- 
tion. But it was also given certain powers, 
somewhat vaguely stated, for the prevention of 
accidents. The language of the compensation 
act, moreover, was such that indemnity was 
given for occupational diseases, as well as for 
accidents. The State Board of Labor, on the 
other hand, was given control of the entire fac- 
tory inspection of the state, and of the enforce- 
ment of factory legislation. In addition, it had 
large powers of investigation, authority to ap- 
point a well paid commissioner of labor and two 
deputy commissioners, and control of the entire 
staff of factory inspectors. 

In some respects the functions of the two 
boards over-lapped. Accordingly the governor 
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early in the session recommended that steps be 
taken for their consolidation. A Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency, appointed to consider 
means of improving the state service, also 
recommended consolidation. So complete a 
change, however, met with strong resistance, 
and not unnaturally. The two boards were dif- 
ferent in character. The members of the ac- 
cident board received good salaries, and were 
expected to give their whole time to the service. 
Members of the labor board were given but 
nominal salaries, and it was expected that all of 
the routine work and all of the administrative 
work. would be done by the commissioner and 
his subordinates. It proved impracticable to 
work out a plan of consolidation for two bodies 
so diverse. 

Accordingly, a sort of compromise was author- 
ized by which the two are to sit as a joint board 
having jurisdiction jointly on the one subject 
where their powers might overlap. 

There are obvious objections to the somewhat 
unwieldy character of the body which is given 
such considerable powers. The chairmen of the 
two boards are to act alternately as chairman of 
the joint board, and the joint board is authorized 
to make general arrangements to prevent dupli- 
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cation of effort. No doubt if one were to work- 
out a systematic plan, a single body would be 
established having under unified administration 
all the powers of the two. But in Massachu- 
setts, as in most English speaking communi- 
ties, progress takes place by irregular and tenta- 
tive steps. The two boards being in existence 
and being both still experimental, it was thought 
best not to disturb them, but to provide for the 
joint action just described. In view of the 
very large powers given, it is perhaps well that 
the body possessing them should be beyond, doubt 
a representative one, and not too small in num- 
ber. Each board consists of five persons. 

Not a little will depend upon the tact and 


leadership of the men at the head of these two. 


bodies. Fortunately, both chairmen are men of 
high character and ability. James B. Carroll of 


Springfield is chairman of the accidents board. 


James A. Lowell of Boston, for some years a 
prominent member of the Legislature and chair- 
man of the commission that framed the com- 
pensation act, has been appointed chairman of 
the labor board. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that under the guidance of these two ca- 
pable and public spirited men the new system will 
work well. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND THE HOOKWORM IN THE COTTON INDUSTRY 


ALICE HAMILTON, M. D. 
MEDICAL OFFICER ILLINOIS COMMISSION ON OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES, 1910 


‘THE causes of death among woman and child 

cotton mill operatives is the subject matter 
of a report recently issued in the Federal woman 
and child labor series’ and is compiled by Arthur 
R. Perry, M.D. This is a study of the effect of 
work in a cotton mill on the health of the 
women operatives. 

At first thought it would seem that the way 
to discover this would be to examine as many 
as possible of the women actually engaged in 
such work and determine the degree of ill health 
among them. Instead of doing this Dr. Perry 
has chosen to study the mortality records of 
the mill towns and he argues very convincingly in 
favor of the latter method. In the first place while 
the study of death records can be complete, the 
study of ill health cannot possibly cover all the 
cases of ill health among the operatives. Then, 
death is an incontrovertible fact while ill health 
is only a relative term. Finally one can, as the 
biologists say, find a control for the death rec- 
ords of operatives, for one has the normal death 
rate to serve as a basis of comparison. It would 
be an almost impossible task to get a control for 
statistics of ill health among operatives by mak- 
ing an equal number of examinations of women 
not employed in cotton mills. The figures given 

1Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage- 
earners in the United States. In 19 volumes, prepared 
under the direction of Charles P. Neill. Vol. NIV. 


Causes of Death Among Woman and Child Cotton Mill 
Operatives. By Arthur R. Perry, M. D. 


in this book, therefore, are based on the mor- 
tality records of three towns: Fall River, Mass., 
Manchester, N. H., Pawtucket, R. I. 

These towns have records that are fairly satis- 
factory, yet it was found necessary to check 
them up closely, especially in regard to the oc- 
cupation of the decedent. It was also found 
that the cases of death ascribed to tuberculosis 
fell below the number actually known. Here as 
everywhere, physicians had been induced to 
certify a death as caused by bronchitis or pneu- 
monia when the actual cause was pulmonary 
tuberculosis, because to certify the latter would 
be to give the family trouble in collecting life 
insurance and in insuring other members. 


The occupational disease found among these 


cotton mill operatives is, as one would expect, 
tuberculosis. , The figures given are very strik- 
ing and convincing. Apparently the employ- 
ment of women in cotton mills is one form of 
race. suicide, for not only is the longevity of 
these women far below that of women not so 


‘employed, but they are shown to be unable to 


stand the strain of child bearing and succumb 
to the dangers of parturition in far greater pro- 
portion than is the case of women who have not 
been weakened by mill work. 

The deaths of the women operatives are 
massed in the earlier age groups where death 
rates are normally low. To be sure these are 


the age groups to which the majority of operat- 


_ives belong, but even so, their death rate is ab- 
‘normally high. Thus we find 50 per cent of 
the women operatives in the two groups between 
fifteen and twenty-four years, and 32.1 per cent 
of the deaths of women operatives occur in these 
groups. 18.2 per cent of women non-operatives 
‘are found in these groups, but only 4.2 per cent 
of their deaths occur here. “This exceedingly 
large excess in the death rates of operatives 
Over non-operatives among the young workers 
must be considered especially significant, for 
these groups contain large numbers and repre- 
sent a comparison of boys and girls who have 
been employed an average of two or three years, 
with boys and girls of equal age, probably the 
greater part of whom had not been employed as 
wage earners.” 

The death rate among male operatives does 
not show this excessive massing in the earlier 
age groups, though it is decidedly higher in these 
groups than is that of males not employed in the 
mills, the proportions being respectively 22.2 
per cent for operatives between the ages cf 15 
and 25 years, and 5.4 per cent for non-operat- 
ives of the same age. 

When we take the causes of death, the im- 
portance of tuberculosis becomes very evident. 
Among the men, the tuberculosis death rate is 
higher for operatives than for non-operatives 
in all age groups except 35 to 39 years. Among 
the women the rates for tuberculosis show an 
extraordinary excess. In the important age 
groups, 15 to 19 years, 20 to 24 years, and 25 
to 29 years, the excess in the tuberculosis rate 
for female operatives is 102.7; 153.5 and 164.9 
per cent. The women suffer far more than the 
men from the effects of their work as shown by 
the figures for Fall River, where for the opera- 
tive population as a whole the hazard for women 
is 42 per cent higher than for men, while in the 
non-operative population the men show an ex- 
cess of hazard over the women of 22 per cent. 

The effect of mill work on the health of mar- 
ried women is strikingly shown in the table giv- 
ing the death rates of married operatives, for 
while marriage seems to diminish the risk of 
death from tuberculosis for a non-operative 
woman, it greatly increases it for the operative 
if she continues to work in the mill after mar- 
riage. The tuberculosis death rate for married 
operatives is 5.41 per 1000 population as against 
1.11 for the unmarried, and a considerable por- 
tion of this excess is directly connected with 
child bearing. 

It is impossible to give in a review all the 
interesting facts disclosed by this study which 
takes up all possible factors influencing the death 
rate. The sections on racial death rates are 
especially interesting. 

The report of Charles Wardell Stiles, 12490) De 
on Hook-Worm Disease among Cotton Mill 
Operatives’ bears the date 1912. - It,was prob- 
ably written much_ earlier, however, since it 
treats as matters of controversy points which 
have been definitely settled by the investigations 
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of the Rockefeller Commission in the southern 
states and of the federal government in Porto 
Rico. 

Dr. Stiles was-the first to demonstrate micro- 
scopically the fact that hook-worm disease ex- 
isted: among cotton mill operatives.. This was 
before the Pan-American Sanitary Conference 
in 1902. The study just published was under- 
taken to ascertain the extent of this infection in 
cotton. mills, and was carrid on in eight sou- 
thern states and three New England states: On 
the basis of Dr. Stiles’ previous studies it was 
assumed that “cotton mill anaemia” is to be 
attributed to hook-worm infection and the sta- 
tistics given are based upon Dr. Stiles’ com- 
putations of the number of persons in the mills 
visited who showed this peculiar form of 
anaemia. The results are as follows: Among 
8,069 cotton mill hands of all ages and both 
sexes in 59 southern mills, 12.56 per cent showed 
symptoms in sufficient degree to lead to the pro- 
visional diagnosis of hook-worm disease. This 
is about 1 in every 8, while in the knitting mills 
it was 1 in every 7. Nearly 60 per cent of all 
the suspected persons were under 16 years of 
age, and about 1 in 4 of the children under this 
age showed cotton mill anaemia. As the in- 
fection almost always gains entrance through 
the skin of the feet from polluted soil, children 
who go barefoot more than adults are of course 
more likely to be infected. Sex seemed to play 
little part, the percentages being about the same 
for both, ie 
‘In order to determine the sources of infec- 
tion, Dr. Stiles visited 370 farm homes and col- 
lected information concerning 4825 more. These 
were farms from which cotton mill operatives 
were drawn. Dr. Stiles states that of 100 aver- 
age cotton mill hands who come from such 
farms about 33 have come from farms with no 
privy and 67 from farms with a sanitary index 
of ten, taking 100 as the standard. Contrasted 
with this, sanitary conditions in the mill towns 
are better. To be sure the record that is given 
is not very creditable to the mills; out of 68 sou- 
thern mill villages only 6 had sewers, 13 had 
privies estimated at 50 per cent below modern 
ideas of sanitation, 7 were 75 per cent below, 
17 from 75 per cent to 90 per cent and 25 were 
90 per cent below. Nevertheless Dr. Stiles esti- 
mates that in coming from farm to mill the peo- 
ple improve their sanitary condition about 20.3 
on a scale of 100. His conclusions may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


Hook-worm disease is dependent on soil pol- 
lution. 

Soil pollution is greater in farm homes than 
in southern mill villages. 

Therefore, mill work is a “tremendous factor 
in the reduction of hook-worm disease.” 


It would have been interesting had Dr. Stiles 
also discussed the spread of infection for which 
there is greater opportunity in the mill villages 
than in scattered mountain homes, and also the 
effect of mill work upon the already existing 
anaemia of these infected children and adults. 
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WOMEN AND GIRL WORKERS 
OF CONNECTICUT 


The cotton, silk, corset, metal, and less. fully, 
the rubber industries of Connecticut, as well 
as women in the garment alteration rooms 
of department stores are covered by the recently 
published report of the commission of five ap- 
pointed by act of the state Legislature of 1911 to 
investigate the condition of women and children 
wage earners in Connecticut. 

Data were gathered in regard to ages, hours, 
wages and responsibilities of a third of the total 
female employes in these five industries, which 
-employ more than half of the 48,991 Connecti- 
cut women wage earners listed in the census of 
1900. 

Frequent violations are noted of the state law, 
setting fifty-eight hours as the limit of women’s, 
work and this is held to be due in large part to 
the elastic provision that women can work over- 
time during the winter months provided their 
hours are cut down to 55 during three summer 
months. In some cases women are reported as 
working from seventy to eighty hours a week. 

Three industries are noted as having un- 
healthy elements, the rubber industry with its 
naptha fumes, the corset industry with its speed- 
ing and eyestrain, and the cotton industry where 
conditions of excessive humidity, dust and lint 
prevail and where the degree of purity of the 
water used for humidifying is not standardized 
and the use of suction shuttles which are spread- 
ers of disease, is general. 

The commission decided that $7 a week is 
“barely a living wage” for a self-supporting 
woman or girl. The investigation showed that 
in the cotton industry 27.5/ per cent of the 
women employed earned less than this amount. 
In the other industries the percentages under $7 
are: metal, 46; corsets, 49.15; rubber, 49.65; 
and silk, 56.6. Silk, which also has the largest 
percentage of very young workers has the low- 
est wage record. “It is therefore evident,” says 
the report, “that practically one-half of the 
women employed in these factories earn less 
than a living wage.” Median wages in the in- 
dustries are: cotton, 9.57; corsets, 7.87; silk, 
7.65; rubber, 7.56; and metal, 7.43. It is noted 
in the report that the cotton industry of Con- 
necticut has a smaller percentage of women than 
in any other New England state. 

In only three industries is a report made of 
the financial responsibilities of the women wage 
earners. Two of these show two-thirds of the 
total number of women turning in their full 
earnings to their families and one shows three- 
fourths of the total number thus responsible to 
the full extent of their earnings. Less than two 
per cent are free to use their money as they 
please. If should be added in this connection 
that less than 20 per cent of these young 
women are native born Americans. 

The recommendations of the commission are: 


1. That the hours of labor of wage-earning 
women and minors be shortened and regulated. 


2. That provision for the effective reporting 
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and recording of occupational diseases, and ac- 
cidents, be made. . 


3. That the labor of women and minors in 
certain occupations be prohibited. 


4. That there be more stringent regulation 
of child labor, with especial reference to night 
work, to messenger service and street trades, 
and to a shorter working day. 


5. That more adequate provisions be made 
for the comfort and health of wage-earning 
women and minors in factories. 


6. That a Minimum Wage Commission be 
appointed. 


These recommendations are embodied in sev- 
eral bills which the commission presents with 
this report to the General Assembly. The mem- 
bers of the commission are: James P. Wood- 
ruff, chairman; Alice Hill Chittenden, secre- 
tary; Fannie Burke, Patrick H. Connolley. 


CANNERS AND THE OVERWORK OF WOMEN 


An investigation of the hours and conditions 
of women’s labor in pea canneries for a five 
year period has been made jointly by the United 
States Bureau of Labor and the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin. The results are pub- 
lished in a recent Bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labor.’ The investigators find that 
much of the overtime is due to excessive acre- 
age, inadequate equipment, failure to plant with 
reference to the probable time of ripening, want 
of storage facilities for green peas, and other 
causes within the canners’ control. Shortage 
of labor is found, in many cases to be directly 
correlated with abnormally low wages. It is 
suggested that an extra shift might very often 
be obtained by offering higher pay for night 
work and that the increased cost per case of 
peas packed would be slight. The conclusion 
reached is that the canners be encouraged to 
experiment along these lines before asking or 
receiving special concessions. 

This excellent bit of advice is not likely, how- 
ever, to deter the canners from asking for special 
exemptions. The habit is too strong upon them 
to be soon overcome. Last winter they fought 
new legislation regulating hours for women 
wherever it was proposed, except in New York, 
where the evidence collected by the Factory In- 
vestigating Commission was such as to send them 
to cover until public indignation should subside. 
In Wisconsin they endeavored to secure an ex- 
emption that would permit them to overwork 
their women employes, and it is rumored that 
in New York they are already planning to ask 
next winter for a modification of the 54-hour 
law which they did not dare to oppose openly 
at the last session of the Legislature. 

This is highly important, for in New York and 
Wisconsin power has been given the Industrial 
Board and the Industrial Commission, respect- 
ively, to extend the legal limit on hours of labor 

{Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics, Whole Number 119. Working Hours of Women 
in the Pea Canneries of Wisconsin, 
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of women during the rush season in canneries. 
In both states regulations were made this sum- 
mer for the season of 1913. According to the 
decision in New York women could work in 
canneries between June 25 and August 5 a maxi- 
mum of 12 hours a day and 66 hours a week, in- 
stead of the maximum of 54 hours named in 
the law. 

In Wisconsin, where there is a 55 hour law 
for women, the Industrial Commission granted 
the canners the right to employ women 10 hours 
a day regularly and 12 hours during the rush 

seasons. It provided, however, that no more 
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than fifteen 12-hour days in one year should be 
permitted, and that all time over ten hours a 
day should be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. 

Even with the exemption granted, cases of vio- 
lation have been reported in New York. Public 
opinion on this subject is such that the time is 
probably not far distant when all special con- 
cessions will be refused and canners will be ob- 
liged to look to increased efficiency for their 
profits, as suggested by the Bureau of Labor, 
instead of to the overwork of women. 
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ALCOHOL AND PARENTAGE 


C. R. DAVIES 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 


INCE Albert J. Nock gave wide publicity to 
a study of the Galton Eugenics Laboratory 
on the effect of parental alcoholism, many social 
workers have seemed inclined to take the nega- 
tive results of the London statisticians at par. 
As is well known, these results were that drink- 
ing habits of parents do not have any marked 
effects on the health, stature, and intelligence 
of children. Of course, if the statistics as pre- 
sented are really as valid as they have the ap- 
pearance of being, the conclusions must be ac- 
cepted, and we snould be thankful for being 
corrected on a long-standing error. But that 
they have any such finality is to be seriously 
doubted. 

Many criticisms of the Eugenics Laboratory 
study have been offered, but the majority have 
revealed a lack of familiarity with the statistical 
_ methods involved. More convincing than nega- 
tive criticism has been proof by analogy drawn 
from experimental work in biology, such for 
example as was reviewed in THE Survey of 
February 15, 1913. It was there shown that 
in the case of guinea-pigs alcoholism in either 
or both parents produced most marked results 
on the offspring. Experiments with dogs have 
given similar results. It may be said in re- 
buttal, however, that the long continued use of 
alcohol by the human race has tended toward 
the selection of immune strains. In fact it 
seems very likely from a comparison of the 
effect of alcohol on civilized and savage races 
that this is to some degree the case. Yet at 
the best only a partial immunity to the ordinary 
effects of alcohol has been attained, and it 
seems highly improbable that the germ plasm 
should have gained entire immunity, as must 
be true if the London study is not misleading. 

But there are the figures of the investigation 
with their elaborate correlations and graphic 
representations. How can such proof be in 
error? : 

The general direction of the answer is sug- 


gested by the criticism of experts in experi- 
mental psychology. Among those engaged in 
research in that and allied fields it has come to, 
be regarded as an axiom that an adequate “con- 
trol” is necessary if causal relations are to be 
established. -Only the most guarded statistical 
work could be taken as a substitute, and the 
necessary safeguarding cannot be done with 
data as ordinarily gathered in the field. The 
criticism is well-founded in experience, yet as 
thus stated it is too indefinite to be entirely con- 
vincing. It appears to the writer after an ex- 
amination of the data in question that it is possi- 
ble to show more exactly where the error lies. 
To begin with, let us inquire from what so- 
cial classes the parents in the study are taken. 
In the Edinburgh data, where details are the 
most complete, the parents are for the most 
part from the working classes both of the well- 
to-do and the poorer sort. The drinkers are 
distributed among the group in about the same 
way as the temperate; that is, they are in the 
upper grades of workmen as well as in the 
lower. This is indicated by the fact that the 
average or median wage differs but slightly for 
the two classes. Now the status of the parent, 
whether well-to-do or poorer, will of course be 
determined by his industrial efficiency in the 
main. This efficiency will be held down to a 
given level by various disabilities, otherwise the 
individual would have emerged from the in- 
dustrial class beyond the range of the study. 
The disability might be a susceptibility to 
disease, a sense defect, lack of vitality, inferior 
mentality, intemperate use of alcohol, or a dozen 
other possibilities or combinations of these. This 
is assuming, of course, as indisputably proved, 
that alcohol is a handicap to the efficiency of the 
individual using it in quantities; the question as 
to the children of the drinker we are leaving 
out of account for the moment. That is, each 
individual necessarily would reveal under care- 
ful diagnosis certain handicaps which would ex- 
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-plain. why in the race for success he had not 
forged) farther to the front. Each has his weak 
point or points. -In one case. it is one thing; 
in another case it is something else. There can- 
not be many causes at work in any serious de- 
gree in any one individual, because competition 
would have eliminated such a one into the de- 
pendent or criminal classes. Yet, as just ob- 
served, there must be some cause hindering his 
advancement, even if no other than the negative 
one of lack of ambition or gifts, otherwise he 
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apply to the children of the alcoholic and non- }\) 
alcoholic groups. The application is obvious. 
It is well-known that the common defects like 
susceptibility to disease, inferior mentality, and 
the like are inherited. If then alcohol affects 
the germ plasm in such a way as to injure the 
offspring about as severely as it does the body | 
of the parent using it, we shall have a genera- 
tion of children corresponding closely to the 
parents, the children of drinking parents aver- ||| 
aging about the same degree of efficiency as the} 


children of non-drinkers. Each parent, includ- | 
ing the one of intemperate habits, has trans- | 
being held back by intemperance will, of course, mitted his particular weakness, or an equivalent 
on the average be stronger than his companions to it. This, of course, is not a transmission | 
in other respects, just as any man compared of an acquired character in the case of the in- | 
with his equals will in general be stronger than temperate parent, but a direct poisoning of both 
they in other respects than his particular weak- parent and offspring from the same source. It | 
ness. is plain that under the given conditions, if) 

Imagine a foot race in which a large number alcohol were not a race poison the children of | 


of persons are engaged. In the front ranks will alcoholic parents would have been found to be. 
be found persons of superior qualifications, in 


superior to other children. The facts then as | 
the rear will be persons with many weaknesses, set forth may be shown not at all to contradict | 
while in the middle ranks of the runners will be the assumption that alcohol is a race poison. 
many having one or two defects of one sort or 


Obviously, the only conclusive study, as | 
another sufficient to hold them where they are. psychologists and biologists have insisted, would 
One has poor lungs, one a weak heart, one is of 


| 

: C be one that started with two groups of parents | 

sluggish vigor, one suffers from a strained of carefully demonstrated equality and subjected | 
muscle, and so on. In each case a good trainer 


\ one of the groups to the influence of alcohol. | 
might by a careful Bion: show where the The results would then show just what that in-| 
weakness lies. 


fluence really is. Such a test is, of course, im- | 

Now suppose a Statistician should wish to possible with human beings, and mass statistics | 

show the effect of, let us say, a weak heart on can hardly be made to furnish a substitute. ) 

running ability. ‘He selects a representative The Galton Eugenics Laboratory is undoubt- | 

group from the middle third of the runners and edly worthy of praise for the painstaking work 
carefully tabulates each case of weak heart. To 


; ; ; it is doing. In the long run this work will con- | 
-his surprise he finds that the men with the weak  gtitute an invaluable contribution to human | 
hearts are doing quite as well as the others .run- 


‘ h hae h To. b knowledge. But a “first study” should not be | 
RS gen ENT W One cus UhOns cea key ee AUSF teen eae seriously. As the matter now stands 
sure the other men have poor lungs, defective 


EE poe rp A RMR GR Ses G8 ae Ne the social worker is still justified in regarding 
objects ok study and so are nae aeteda “The one alcohol as a race poison. The facts remain that 
fact stands out that in the representative group Parents, many of them of the best stock, are 
etadied- the men with weak. hearts-run.as well . Voluntarily mjuting “bothe themselves Rim tagie 
as those with good hearts. The correlation is Offspring through an overindulgence in alcohol, 
computed and the conclusion established that a and that education and enlightened public opin- 
weak heart is no disadvantage in a foot race. ion may change for the better the habits of 
It remains to show how these considerations many such persons. 


would have passed beyond the upper range of 
the study. This being the case, the individual 


MEDICAL AID OF RELIEF SOCIETIES 
DR. HEINRICK F. WOLF 
NEW YORK CITY 


as if he were a valuable machine which must 
be put in order again as quickly as_ possible. 
This is effected by means of the elaborate sys- 
tem of sickness and accident insurance which | 
gives to the workman a legal right to the best 
of medical care. 

For this purpose the insurance companies in 
Germany and Austria maintain homes for the 
tuberculous; they employ specialists in various 
fields in order to procure for the insured the 
best possible treatment for they know that the 
most expensive treatment is still cheaper than 
the permanent support of a patient. 

When I compare this method with that preva- 


N° one would deny that the value we now 

place on human life is far higher than form- 
erly and yet we can not say that our conception 
of human worth is an ideal one. It is still largely 
practical. We still estimate the loss of,a life in 
terms of the cost of production, the economic 
value to the state of a man, woman or child. 
Though this is not a high conception, it is a 
workable one and it is the one which I shall 
bear in mind in this paper. 

In European countries this valuation of hu- 
man life is followed out logically.. The work- 
_man there 1s not left to philanthropic associa- 
tions when he is injured or sick, but is treated 
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lent in the charitable institutions of this coun- 
try it is evident that the sums expended and re- 
sults obtained are not properly proportioned. 

For the last few years I have been unofficially 
connected with one of the large relief societies 
_of New York city. A visiting nurse of this so- 
ciety, vitally interested in the welfare of her 
charges, has referred a number of the patients 
to me for treatment. Most of them were suf- 
fering from various painful (rheumatic) af- 
fections which prevented them from working. 
Some of these patients had been in the care of 
this society for a number of months—even 
years—and their families were destitute and des- 
olate. Two cases will serve to illustrate: 

Mr. B., an intelligent and industrious iron- 
worker, was suffering from a painful rheumatic 
affection of the muscles of the back. He had 
not. been able to work for a number of years, 


the family, consisting of wife and children, was - 


penniless and left to misery. The society took 
care of the whole family for about two years. 
Treatment properly directed, consisting of steam 
baths and massage, cured the man in about four 
weeks. From this time on he took proper care 
of his family, which is now happy and prosper- 
ous. 

Another man, seventy-six years old, a sturdy 
and intelligent sailor, was suffering from a mild 
arthritis of the knee joint. He and his wife 
were found in absolute poverty and were sup- 
ported by the society. After treatment for about 
five weeks he was able to take a position as 
watchman and to work ten hours a day. He 
supported his wife properly until she died. He 
paid his debts and has not applied for aid since. 


One cause of the failure, in my opinion, lies 
in the plan of organization. When a person 
appeals to the society for aid a worker em- 
ployed by the society is sent to the applicant’s 
home to ascertain the true state of affairs. If 
destitution is occasioned by the sickness of a 
member of the family the case is either referred 
to a dispensary or sent to the hospital. Right 
here is the error. It is in the society’s interest 
that such a person should get well speedily and 
not be treated haphazardly. Any one familiar 
with conditions in New York dispensaries knows 
that treatment for most of the chronic cases must 
be inadequate, since the large number of pa- 
tients makes intensive study of a case and in- 
tensive treatment of it a physical impossibility. 


“HEALTH 


" necessary 
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My experience has also taught me that, with 
the exception of surgical cases. and acute ‘infec- 
tious diseases, the patients are not well provided 
for even in hospitals, many of which lack the 
appliances for the treatment of 
chronic cases. This is true of such affections as 
rheumatic troubles which are especially preva- 
lent among working people. A man does not 
often become disabled through a severe illness, 
but a slight rheumatic affection makes it im- 
possible for him to work. 

It may be that these defects in our hospital 
and dispensary system are unavoidable but the 
charitable institutions must recognize them. If 


~they are to be managed on a business basis it 


seems to me a mistake that the medical aid af- 
forded the poor is not viewed from a business 
standpoint. I know quite well that every physi- 


cian gives. his aid willingly to indigent cases 


but he can give only a restricted amount of 
time to each for obvious reasons. The society, 
which has a material interest in the recupera- 


~tion of the patient should not be willing to 


depend upon the good will of any one man. 

My standpoint is certain to be branded as 
immoral. The physician is pledged to help 
everybody irrespective of his means. Here, 
however, we are not considering the duty of the 
physician but the interest of the philanthropic 
society and its proteges. What corporation 
would submit its interests to the good will of 
non-salaried employes? What charitable insti- 
tution expects its employes to give their labor 
gratis? Would it be a saving to do so? 

In the interests of the charitable societies it 


_ seems wise to employ physicians who would be 
_responsible to them. When anyone whose desti- 


tution is conditioned by illness asks the aid of 
such society then it should be the province of 
the physician to decide what measures should 
be taken in the interests of the society and of 
the man’s family. During the last decade new 
methods have been devised for treating acci- 
dents and rheumatic and other ailments so as 
to hasten recovery by many months. 

The best treatment is none too good for re- 
lief society patients. I believe that the organi- 
zation of a proper medical service is of material 
interest to a charitable institution even though 
the plan may present difficulties. They would 
be insignificant compared with the advantages 
gained by the society for the benefit of its ap- 
plicants. 


SOCIAL LEAVEN IN THE HOSPITAL 
MICHAEL M. DAVIS, Jr, 


HE fifteenth annual convention of some thou- 
sand hospital superintendents, members of 
the American Hospital Association, held at the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel in. Boston, August . 26-29, 
was distinguished by an unusual amount of dis- 
cussion of interest to social workers. 
Dr. Frederick A. Washburn, administrator of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital of Boston, 


and president of the association, 


gave in his 
opening address his conception of the function 
of the hospital as not merely to treat. patients 
acutely sick, but to aid in the prevention’ of 
disease, and to undertake social service and co- 
operation with community agencies. 

The out-patient department was touched upon 
not only by Dr. Washburn, but by two other 
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speakers who expressed hope that more atten- 
tion would be given to this neglected feature of 
hospital work. 


The new community demands upon the nursing 
profession was the subject of one session. The 
services of the highly trained graduate nurse 
are essential in many cases, but there is also 
room for persons of less skill, ranging from the 
so-called trained attendant to the houseworker, 
who simply keeps the machinery of a home going 
during the illness of the mother. This discussion 
brought out the fact that the attempt to standard- 
ize and give professional recognition to the 
lower grades of service in the home care of the 
sick, is not met with favor by a considerable 
proportion of those hospital superintendents in 
whose control are the chief training schools for 
nurses. The Association referred the matter for 
further report another year. 

Problems entirely new have been brought be- 
fore the medical profession and the hospitals of 
this country by the growing movement for social 
insurance. This important subject was discussed 
in two important papers: one by Dr. D. J. Mc- 
Intosh of Glasgow, who reviewed the effect of 
social insurance on the hospitals of Germany, 
and of the new National Insurance Act upon 
the hospitals and physicians of Great Britain. 

Dr. David L. Edsall, of Boston, pointed out 
the opportunity of the hospital to assist in the 
campaign for more social legislation, especially 
by keeping careful records of the industrial dis- 
eases treated in its wards. He outlined a sys- 
tem which will soon be in operation in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Sidney E. Goldstein, director of social service 
in the Free Synagogue of New York, made a 
vigorous plea for evening clinics in out-patient 
departments, so patients need not lose time from 
their work for treatment. 


The report of the association’s committee on 
out-patient departments showed that out-patient 
departments and dispensaries unconnected with 
hospitals (the two performing an equivalent 
type of medical service) have increased four- 
fold in number in the United States within six 
years, and 50 per cent in the number of patients. 
The association has appointed a committee on 
methods of out-patient service, which is to form- 
ulate preliminary standards. 


Dr. Herbert’ J. Hall of Marblehead, Mass., 
whose institution at Devereux Mansions has at- 
tracted much attention, described his work for 
the handicapped convalescent wage-earner. Dr. 
Hall has adapted certain industrial processes, 
such as the making of flower-pots and rugs, so 
that the handicapped person can be wholly or 
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partially self-supporting through the production 
and sale of artistically finished commodities. 
The adaptation of this system to the hospital 
service on a large scale has already been con- 
sidered by the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
which will soon establish a “medical workshop” 
as a model for other institutions to follow. 

For the first time in the history of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, or of any other 
primarily medical body, a special section was 
given to social service. A new note was struck 
by Elizabeth V. H. Richards, head worker of 
the social service department of the Boston Dis- 
pensary, who showed that the social service de- 
partment is not only of assistance to individual 
patients, but that the medical-social worker can 
be of value to the managing authorities of the 
institution as a whole, in studying the efficiency 
of its clinical work, and in planning the broader 
relations which its work may bear to other wel- 
fare resources in the community. 

From Dr. Andrew R. Warner, superintendent 
in charge of the Lakeside Hospital Dispensary, 


Cleveland, Ohio, comes this appeal to his brother 


superintendents to grasp their larger responsi- 
bilities toward the community: 


“The most marked recent changes in the pur- 
pose and work of hospitals are: First, the de- 
velopment of more co-operation. with other or- 
ganizations, to bring about greater social effi- 
ciency; second, a greater effort to render real 
service in its wards to the men and women pati- 
ents, who lived somehow before they were ad- 
mitted, and who must continue.to live somehow 
after they are discharged; and to do all this 
without losing one iota of scientific progressive- 
ness in medicine or of teaching proficiency. The 
successful manager of such an institution must 
have an interest in and knowledge of the public 
health and welfare, of social and economic con- 
ditions, and must cherish a determination that 
society as a whole shall gain, and not lose, be- 
cause a charitable institution is entrusted to his 
management. 


“The results of good business are dollars; the 
results of scientific research are facts; the re- 
sults of wise charity are social betterments. 
There should be the element of charity in every 
hospital, and the manager must product the re- 
sults. He should therefore be a supporter and 
a worker in social service. We have heard 
hospital superintendents characterized as good 
housekeepers, good inn-keepers, good account- 
ants, good specialists in some branch of medi- 
cine; it is high time that we heard-occasionally, 
at least—of hospital superintendents who are 
good social workers, good sociologists. To the 
business capabilities and the medical qualifica- 
tions required in the hospital manager today, 
tomorrow will add one more—and that will be 
social.” 


September 20, 1913. 


“BALOPTICON” 


_ LECTURE! 
_ ‘TO-NIGHT 


To Attract More People 
—To Help Raise Money 


With the Balopticon you have a sure, delightful means 
to attract more people to church affairs—and at the same 
time a source of added income for religious work. You 
! can illustrate your Bible lessons, give interest-creating 
travel lectures—add attractiveness to educational talks and 
discussions on timely topics-——-with the 


* Bausch [omb 


BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


_ This perfect stereopticon is mechanically and optically accurate. 
jects brilliant, clear-cut pictures from ordinary lantern slides and may 
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a Poa heen be arranged also for opaque ebjects, such as phetes, post cards, etc. 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


JEWISH Charity Organization in large city, wishes 
mature Jewish woman for position of visiting house- 
keeper. Write, stating age, experience and qualifica- 
tions. Address 1155 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


A GRADUATE nurse with post graduate training 
in Teachers College and wide experience requires a 
position as supervisor, organizer or settlement worker. 
Write H. C., 461 Hast Buchtel Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 

FIVE years’ teaching experience, one year’s experi- 
ence in old, well-organized settlement. Play piano. 
Desire more constructive work. Address 1145 Survny. 


POSITION WANTHED—By capable young man quali- 
fied for any line of Social Work. Ten years experi- 
ence include Institutional work for men, Boys Clubs, 
Social Surveys, Employment, Probation, Welfare, 
General Relief, etc. Competent office man, executive 
and financier. Age 34. Married. Clean cut. lEner- 
getic and can deliver the goods. Best of references. 
Address 1152 Survey. 


DISTRICT NURSB, experienced, German, desires 
re-engagement. Address 1153, Survny. 


STEWARD, experienced executive and _ business 
manager, understands bookkeeping; thoroughly ca- 
pable of managing help—laundry, the maintenance 
and upkeep of building and grounds, and purchasing 
of supplies. Highest references. Address 1156 Sur- 
VBY. 

WOMAN experienced in organizing and directing 
social work and industrial classes desires position. 
Address, 1157, Care SuRVEY. 

EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, College graduate, with 
seven years’ business and publishing experience, will 
be at liberty November 1 to accept secretaryship re- 
quiring executive ability. Salary $1,200. Address, 
1158 SURVEY. 


Write to-day for our descriptive circular. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul Street 


Simple and convenient to operate—so durable it will last a life-time. 


Medel C Balepticon now only $25. 
Balopticen for instant interchange, $80 up. 


Opaque Attachment, $30. Combined 


It gives much interesting information. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


SCHOOLS 


Chicago Training School for 
Playground Workers. 


Full training for playground work, gymnasium 
work, (indoor and outdoor) games, dancing, story 
telling, child study and dramatic art. 


Write for catalogue, 700 Oakwood Boulevard 


We Belivne— 


THAT home-making should be regarded as @ profes- 


sion. 
HAT right living should be the fourth “R” 
education. 


THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 

THAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

yHatr the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 

HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE-—Send for 100-page handbook. “The Profession of Homes 
making,” which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins: “Freehand Cooking,” I0cts.3  “* Food 
Values,” 10 cts. “* The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts. 

Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ul. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN experienced in commercial and _ social 
work, desires position as executive secretary or reg- 
istrar. New York or vicinity. Address 1159 Survnmy. 
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Training for Social Work 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 


The Teaching ‘and Training Staff 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY . Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University, formerly 
General Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee. 

MARY GRACE WORTHINGTON Formerly manager of Baltimore Orphan Asylum and Home for 

: Mothers and Infants. 

FRANK D. WATSON . G . Formerly instructor in Economics in the University of Pennsylvania 
and acting instructor in Economics at Swarthmore College. __ 

KATE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN Formerly Registrar, Tenement House Department of the City of 
New York. 

PORPERURGLEEN. 0 r 6 Formerly General Secretary of the Philadelphia Society for Organ- 
izing Charity. i 

HENRY W. THURSTON . 0 Formerly Chief Probation Officer, Cook County Juvenile Court 
Meine and Superintendent of the Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society. 

GEORGE ELLSWORTH JOHNSON, Formerly Superintendent of the Pittsburgh Playground Association 
and Professor of Play in the School of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. 

ORLANDO F. LEWIS . ; b General Secretary of the Prison Association of New York. 

JAMES ALEXANDER MILLER Director Tuberculosis Clinic and Visiting Physician Bellevue Hos- 
pital; Assistant Professor of Clinical Medicine, College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons. 

MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH . 6 Director, Greenwich House. 

GAYLORD S. WHITE . c : Director of Student Christian Work in the Union Theological Sem- 
inary; Headworker, Union Settlement. 


Application should be made at once for admission in September. 
Entrance examination September 15. Send for announcement giving requirements. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND - 
PHILANTHROPY 


Graham Taylor, President 
Julia C. Lathrop, Vice-President 


ELEVENTH YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 30, 1913 


hihepRedeiatenie 
School for Social Work 


Combines theory and practice in its eight months’ course 
In a most unique way. Fall term opens Oct. 3, 1913. 


Group I — Fundamental Social Institutions — The 

Home, the Church, the School, the State and Industry. 

Group II—Typical Secial Problems—Social Ideals and 
Idealists—Modern Philanthropy—Criminology—the 
Immigrant Problem—the Negro Problem. 

Group III—Practical Aspects of Social Work—Family 
care—Care of Defective, Dependent and Delinquent 
Children. 

Group I[V—Occupational Preblens—Women and 
Children as Wage Workers—Dangerous Occupations 
—Welfare Work. 

Group V—Neighborhood Social Agencies— Settle- 
ments—Recreational Centers—Schools. 

Group VI—Personal and Community Health—Public 
Health and Charity—Child Hygiene—Housing and 
Sanitation—Hiospital Social Service. 

Group VII—Organization and Management ef Secial 
Agencies — Statistics—Advertising, Financing and 
Standardizing the work of social agencies. 

Write for catalog, 


WILLIAM 0. EASTON, Director 
| 419 South Fifteenth Street :: Philadelphia 


Program for the year includes 


COURSES IN SOCIAL TREATMENT (FAMILY 
REHABILITATION, WARDS OF THE STATE, DE- 
LINQUENTS AND DEGENERATES, PUBLIC 
CARE OF CHILDREN, THE IMMIGRANT AND 
THE COMMUNITY), PRACTICAL COURSES IN 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT, SOCIAL STATISTICS, 
HOUSING AND PUBLIC HEALTH, SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION, PUBLIC RECREATION, 


FIELD WORK WITH CHICAGO’S BEST SOCIAL 
AGENCIES. 


NEW TRAINING COURSE FOR PLAYGROUND 
WORKERS WITH TECHNICAL CLASSES AND 
SPECIAL FIELD WORK IN CHICAGO’S PUB- 
LIC RECREATION CENTERS. 


MUNICIPAL AND ENTENSION DEPARTMENTS. 


For further information address 


TOH-E. ROE Go Se TeRvAGR 
116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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Economic Prizes 
TENTH YEAR 


_ _In order to arouse an “interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and 
industry, and to stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems 
of a Lusiness career, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, chairman, 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University, 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan, 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 

.Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University, 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart Schaffner & Marx of Chicago, 
to offer in 1914 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in 
past years will be given on request. Attention is expressly called to the rule that 
a competitor is not confined to topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, 
but any other subject chosen must be approved by it. 


The competitive relations of the Suez and Panama Canals. 

A study of the economic conditions preceding and following the crisis of 1907. 
Price regulation by governmental authority. 

A theory of public expenditures. 

A study of shipping combinations in ocean transportation and their influence on , 
tates. 

6. How far has the regulation of freight charges affected the development of rail- - 
ways in the United States? : 
7. A study on the changes of modern standards of living. 
8. A study of the cost to the United States of its possession of the Philippine Islands... 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are under- | 
graduates of any American college. Class A includes any other Americans without 
restriction; the possession of a degree is not required of any contestant in this class, 
nor is ary age limit set. ; 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to. itself the right to 
award the two prizes of $1,000: and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if 
the merits of the papers demand it. The committee also reserves the privilege of dividing 
the prizes offered, if justice can be best obtained thereby. The winner of a prize shall 
not receive the amount designated until he has prepared his manuscript for the printer to 
the satisfaction of the committee. 


The. ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected 
that, without precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them 
to be issued in some permanent form. 

Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and 
although not limited as to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed 
with an assumed name, the class in which they are presented, and accompanied by a sealed envelope 
giving the real name and address of the competitor. No paper is eligible which shall have been 
printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the author before the award shall have 
been made. If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the 
institution in which he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1914, to 
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J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago 


Chicago, Illinois 
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oy, Army 
30 MILLION STRONG 


Who can tell what the distribution of 33 million 
watches has meant to society ? 

Armies For 21 years the Ingersoll has do.e its work of 

of the upbuilding—an army that has given time an added 

World are value and helped civilization to measure its work. 

It gave to the world an accurate, reliable time- 

nly a plece—price ess when measured by service—yet 


Fraction priced at a single dollar. 


of the i SATE eal Ingersoll watch is yours 
Ingersoll or a dollar bill. e 
AN The YANKEE—the original Dollar Watch $1.00 
rmy* The ECLIPSE—a thin model for men 1.50 
The MIDGET—a model for women and girls 2.00 
The JUNIOR—a small thin model watch 2.00 


The WRIST WATCH—for men and women 2.50 


Send for the Ingersoll booklet ‘‘Pointers’”—it’s free. 


Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro.,212 Ashland Bldg., New York 
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TYRRELL PRINT. NEW YORK. 


